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PREFACE 

Tke Report on the Economic Survey of Small Industries for Calcutta 
was published in August 1964. The reports of the districts of West 
Diiiajpur and Maldah have also been published in tlaiiuary 195(;. A 
summary report for the State of West Bengal is nearly" ready for 
publicaiioii in Ihe West Bengal Ooverninent PresvS. Re])orts for the 
district of TTooghly. Darjeeling, Nadia, 24-Parganas, Calcutta indus- 
trial area, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri and Midnapore, have already been 
subiiiitled to fTov(‘rnineut. The present rei)ort refers to the district of 
Howrah. 


N. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Director, 

State Statistical Bureau, Govcmuient of West Bentjal. 
'J fie. mh May 1936. 
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Report on 



O.I. Introduction: The jn-esent report is the sixth of the series of 
re])orts on the small industries of the State, It deals with the small indus- 
tries of the district of Howrah excluding those towns and rural areas 
covered in the Calcutta Industrial area, for which a separate report will he 
vsubmitted. 

1.1. Preliminary work: The listing of establisliments in respect ol 
small industries in urban areas ol llie district was done on a complete 
eninocralioii basis hut. in th(‘ rural areas lit per cent, of the tcjtal nuniher 
of villages were selected for the purpose. All the villages in tlie sample, 
liowcv'er, were completely enumerated. The number of towns and 
villages covered in this district are 2 aiid 82 respectively. Out of these, 
the two towns and one village only of this district have been, however, 
for the purpose of the .economic survey, includtxl in the Calcutta Indus- 
trial area, which has been defined as follows: — 

(a) Howrah city iuclnding Sibporc polic.e-station. 

{h) The following police-stations: — 

(i) All the i)olice-statiuns of Barrackpore sub-division. 

{ii) Tollygiinge. 

(iii) Bell ala. 

(ir) Metiabruz. 

(/•) Chinsurah. 

(vi) Bhadreswar. 

{vii) Serarapore. 

(CM?) T'ttarpara, 

(i.r) Bally. 

( ,r ) ( -handeriiagore. 

1.2. The establishments w<tc classified into 80 classes according to the 
])rin<*i])al jiroducts manufacliircd in cacli establishment as in the (sisc oi. 
the small industries of Calcutta. To meet t.]u‘ rc(iuir(Mnenls of Ute 
I>ir(‘ct orate of riidustries. the following 14 classes of induslries already 
included undm- the SO hnui-d classifications, wore, however, considered 
eejiarately, namely, (1) slo(d trunks, (2; ste^d-wire pnuliiets, (d) (uitlcry, 
(4) cy<do-parts, ('») locks, (0i silk-rearing, (71 silk-reeling, (8) silk-weaving, 
(d) artificial silk, (10) mats, ill) sports goods, (12)brus]i manufardure, 
(1*3) simi)le tyjies of ma(lie,matical instruments, and (14) cen’r and coir 
products. Tile small industries were thus idassified into 100 classt^s in all. 
The names of tin? industries un^ shown in Ajipendi^ B. The scdicdule 
used for listing ilie names of industries is given in Ajipeiidix A. 

1.3. The ])reliminnry work as referred to in the. above ])aragrapb was 
completed by tbe field staff of Ibe Agrieultural Sta(isii('s Ilrancb of the 
Bureau during llie marginal time in 1052. In order to get more up-to- 
date iiifonnation on tbe above 14 classes of industries, as meniioiied in 
paragrai>h 1.2, it w'as ne(‘essary to carry out a s])cclal survey in certain 
centres of the district, wliere the industries under invesligation were known 
to be localised. In TTowrab during tin* first pbase of the s])ecial survey, 
listing of establisbments of specified industries \^'as done on a (omplcte 
enumeration basis in some villages in police-station ait'as of Hlnberia, 
Sankrail, Ainta, Hoinjiir, Jagaiballavpur and Pancbla, wbicb are known 
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to be the localised centres for locks, sports goods and coir produote indus- 
tries. 

1.4. Each class of industries was, as in the case of small industries of 
Calcutta, further subdivided into the following four categories, viz., (1) 
using power and employing less ithan 10 workers, (2) using power and 
employing 10 or more workers, (0) not using power and employing less than 
10 workers, and (4) not using power and employing 10 or more workers. 

2.1. Specified industries: It is to be noted, however, that the 

localised centres, constituting a fraction of the total area of the district, 
were surveyed in the year 1054 and in order to ascertain the total number 
of establishments in respect of ispeidfied industfripisi, the following ])ro- 
cedure has been adox)ted. As already stated, listing of establishments in 
urban aretis during both the surveys was done on a complete enumeration 
b^isis. In the prmiminary suney. all the towns in the district were 

surveyed but only seleotied centres where the specified industries are 

localised were covered during the second round survey. The total number 
of establishments in specified industries in the district has been obtained 
by summing up the number of such industries in those localised centres 
as found during the second round survey with the total number of 

establishments iii the other towns as found during the first round. In the 

rural areas, estimates were first prepared for the entire district excluding 
the areas where the s^iecified industries are localised. This number added 
up to the nnmher of establishments oblained from the areas wlu‘re the 
industries are loc^alised was taken as the total iiiunber of establishments 
for the rural area as a whole. 

2.2. It may be noiticed in tins connection that tbe above 14 industries 
were originally in<*liided under three parent classifications, viz., (i) general 
engineering (29), (n) silk and artificial silk (5'1) and {Hi) unspecified 
industries ((Ul). The numbers of establisliments now included under the 
three parent classifications, therefore, have been taken to be the remainders 
of the original ])opulatioii figures under these broad heads after deducting 
the total numbers of establishments under the specified iiuluslries in each 
grou]). For examj)le, the number of establishments under “goutTal 
engineering” was obtained by subtracting the algebraic sum of the 
numb(’rs of esiablisliments under ‘‘steel trunks”, “cutlery”, “steel-wire 
products”, “cycle parts” and “locks” as obtained during the second round 
survey from the total numbiT under ])areut (dassificaiion in the ])reliminary 
survey. Expressed inatbematically, the toit'al number in the parent 
classification is ( N~Eni ), where N denotes the number of establish- 
ments obtained during these i)reliminary survey in the parent classifica- 
tior and ni represents the number of establishments in the ith 
specified indiistiy during the second round survey. The same procedure 
has bt*en adopted in both rural and urban areas. 

‘i.l. The Sample: The total number of establishments included in 
categories 1, 2 and 4 of the different industries was found to be very small 
as compared to the total number of establishments in category 3. For the 
pur])ose of drawing samples for the economic sun^ey, therefore, the entire 
distriit was first stratified as follows: — 

(i) Calegories 1, 2 and 4 of each class of industry w^ere considered 
se})nrntely for the urban and marl areas and (n) the establishments in 
category 3 of each class of indusiiy in the urban and rural areas were 
considered logether for drawing samples. As pointed out in paragraph 
1.4 of the report, category 3 includes small establishments not using power 
and employing less than 10 workers. As the main characteristics of these 
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cottage industries are practically the same in both urban and rural areas, 
it was decided to consider them together for reducing the number of 
samples in the interest of economy. 

•1.2. The numlx^r of samples drawn from each category and class of 
industiy has been taken to be as follows: — 

(n) 1 — 25 — complete enumeration. 

(h) 26 — 100 — 40 per cent, with a minimum of 25. 

(c) 101 — 5(M) — 10 per cent, with a minimum of 40. 

(d) 501 and al)ove — 2.5 ix*r (‘ent. with a minimum of 50. 

Samples w'ere driiwm systema.ticalh\ but in those cases where systennatic 
samples could not be drawn, ])rin<‘i]>les of random sampling w’ere follow^ed. 
Ahogether GOl samples were selected in this district. 

0.3 It wdJl be noticed that in the rural area samples were drawn at 
two stages for the preparation of district-wise estimaties for the various 
classes of industries. As pointed out in paragraph 1.1, the first stage was 
confined to the listing of establishments in about 10 per cent, of the total 
number of villages. At the second stage a sub-sample of establishments, 
was drawn for the economic survey (m the basis given in paragrajdi 3.2. 

3.4. On scrutiny of the economic survey records, it was observed that 
both classification and category as recorded previously in certain schedules 
requires to be changed. During the interval between listing and the 
economic enquiry, the number of workers engagtxl in some establishments 
was found to have been elninged recpiiring ainendinentB of division into 
categories. 'Moreover, it w’as found in s<nne cases that the classification of 
an establishment by iiidustTy on the basis of principal i>rcKlncts as reported 
by the owiieis at the listing stage, w’as not c.orrect. The ])()pulation 
figures ticcmrdingly had to he adjusted on the basis of sample figures. The 
basis finally adopted for adjustment of iwpulation figures is given ])el()w 
which is the same as in the (‘ase of the small industnes of Calcutta. 

There are 100 industries and 4 categories in each indnstrv, i.c., in all 
JOO X 4 400 groups. 

Let ri , and A\. A2 denote respectively the ]>()piilation and sample 
figures in groups 1 and 2. 

Let us further assume that /<i out of samples as originally reported 
in group 1 actually Indoug to group 2 wdiilo n.. outof Nz sainph's actually 
belong iio grou]) 1 instead of grouji 2. The adjusted population figures in 

groups I and 2, have been taken to be equal to 
respectively. 

The above formula have been generalised for adjusting population 
figures wherever more than two groups are involved. 

4.1. Field work for the economic enquiry: The field work in connec- 
tion with the economic survey of the small industries w^as done in the 
marginal time in 1954 by the field staff of the Agricultural Statistics 
[Branch in the district. It may be mentioned that the small industries of 
the State are not evenly distributed particularly in rural areas. This 
created the need for large-scale movement of field staff in different police- 
stations. The prograininc, howHwer, w'as drawn in such a w^ay that the 
entire surv'ey work in the district w’as completed before the comiiienceinent 
of the jute/fff/N season. As the volume of w’ork for the district w^as not 
enough to engage all the staff during the marginal period, some of the 
staff had to be deputy to other districts where additional staff was 
necessary for completion of the survey. Econonij*'i enquiry by the district 
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staff commenced on 10th April 1954 and waa completed by 6th July 1964. 
In all 11 assistant investigators were engaged in the survey work and 632 
man-days were spent, 

4.2. The difficulties encountered by the field staff were x>f the same 
nature as experienced by the staff in the other districts and were mainly 
as follows : — 

(i) The owners of establishments in most cases do not maintain 
books of accounts. Information on specific items, were, there- 
fore, given by them only approximately. There was a general 
tendency to show the cost of production as being higher than 
what it was. It was, therefore, necessary in many cases to ask 
questions on allied matters to check up their statements. 

(ii) It was a very difficult task on the part of investigators to collect 
information from such establishments as have grown up as 
necessary adjuncts to big trading concerns, such as, radio and 
gramophone repairing, compounding of ayurvedic medicines 
attached to the dispensary of a physician, etc. 

(m) Identification of samples caused immense trouble to the staff. 
In rural areas, particularly in the absenc.e of any name of the 
concern, it was very difficult to find out the actual location of 
the small industries and to trace out the owners of such con- 
cerns. 

(iv) Considerable difficulties were encountered by the field staff due to 
bad communication in some parts of the rural areavS of this dis- 
trict. 

5.1. Compilation. The scheme for the compilation and analysis of 
data in respect of towns other than Calcutta and rural areas of the State 
was approved and sanction finally accorded by the Finance Department on 
9th June 1954, for the entertainment of necessary staff and for other con- 
tingent expenses in this connection. The compilation and analytical 
work, however, started on 7th June 1954 and is scheduled to be completed 
by 6th March 1955. The staff sanctioned were one statistician, one super- 
visor, 12 inspectors, 60 assistant computors, two lower division clerks, one 
typists and five orderlies and peons. The statistician was in charge of 
scrutiny and analysis of the data. A Deputy Director of the Bureau 
supervised the work generally, the entire operations being conducted under 
the guidance of the Director. 

6.1. Schedule of the economic enquiry: The scheduhis used for the 
economic enquiry are shown in appendix C. The first j)art of the schedule 
dealing with the general economic condition of the associated family 
remained the same as designed for the economic enquiry in Calcutta. 
Some additions were, however, made in the second part for the purpose 
of obtaining additional information relating to availability of raw 
materials, agencies for sale, character of competition, if any, faced by the 
industries and details about machineries and tools used, as required by the 
Directorate of Industries. 

7.1 Details Cf the sampje: A statement showing the total number of 
samples allotted in the district, number of schedules rejected due to 
different causes and the number of schedules finally accepted for analysis 
is shown in Appendix D. It will be seen that out of a total number of 
601 samples, 368 samples only, were accepted for analysis. Two hundred 
and thirty-three samples were rejected due to various reasons. Out of these 
233 rejected samples, six were fotind closed, 71 not in existence any longer 
and 39 could not be traced. Only in case of one sample, the owner 
ipefused to give any information. One hundred and twelve were rejected 
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due to various reasons. These accounted for a total of 229 rejections. 
Four schedules only were rejected on scrutiny. Regarding factories which 
were not found in existence at the time of the economic survey in 1954, it 
may be stated that these were found functioning at the listing stage in 
1952. Many of these small establishments crop up and grow out of 
existence frequently or shift from place to place. The total number of 
such establishments, perhaps, remain more or less the same from year to 
year in normal time. Whatever may be the implications of these 
peculiar circumstances, the estimates presente<l in this report refer to the 
economic conditions as found in the sample in 1954 applied to the total 
number of concerns as found during the listing stage in 1952. 

8.1. Industries of the district: Appendix D referred to in the precede 
ing paragraph, shows the samples allotted to 37 classes of industries. As 
stated in paragraph 1.2, the total number of classes adopted for the survey 
is 100 as shown in Appendix B. No establishment of the remaining 63 
classes of industries was found in the district at any stage of the survey. 
It will also be noticed from Appendix D that information was not avail- 
able for tiwo classes of industries out of the above 37. These were found 
non-existent at the time of the economic survey. The eco-nomic datas 
included in this report, therefore, refer to the remaining 35 industries. 
Only 27 out of 35 industries had more than 20 establishments according 
to estimates made. Industries having less than 21 establishments were 
lumped together as *‘al] other industries” for the purposes of estimates of 
details. It was, however, decided that the special industries as men- 
tioned in paragraph 1.2 for which detailed information is required by the 
Directorate of Industries, should be shown sejjarately and not included 
under the head “all other industries” even if any such industry had less 
than 21 establishments. Only seven industries having less than 21 
establishments were ac^‘.ordingly lumped together and the tables show 
details in respect of 28 industries. These are (1) rice milling, (2) rice 
products, (3) biscuits, (4) sweets, (5) sugar, (6) distilleries, (7) vegetable 
oils, (8) earthenwares, (9) cotton textiles, (10) chemic^als, (11) blacismith, 
(12) lochs, (13) footwear, (14) bricks, (15) saw milling, (16) wood ware, 
(17) bamboo products, (18) hidi, (19) hosiery, (20) tailoring, (21) unspeci- 
fied industries, (22) gold ornamenis, (23) toys, (24) dairy, (25) laundry, 
(26) apparel, (27) sports goods and (28) coir products. The tables also 
show details for seven industries pooled together, each of which has less 
than 21 establishments in the district, namely, (1) wheat products, (2) 
brass products, (3) general engineering, (4) electroplating, (5) watch 
repairing, (6) photographs and (7) conch products. 

Table T indicates the number of establisbinents which were found at 
the listing stage but wore found closed or nou-existetit during the survey 
in the second pliase. The estahlishments belong to two classes of indus- 
tries, namely, (1) ceramics, and (2) cutlery. 

9.1. Results of the survey: As stated in paragraph 7.1 above, 368 
samples were accepted for analysis. The tables prepared as a result of 
this analysis are described below. The table headings are : — 

(1) Summary of results. 

(2) Employment position in the associated familms by industries. 

(3) Distribution of average number of non-working dei)endants in the 

associated families by industries and by causes. 

(4) Percentage distribution of the members of ihe associted familieo 

(including servants, tutors, etc.) by industries and by standard® 
of education. 
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{5) Average annual income (Bs.) of tlie associated families by indus- 
tries and by sources of income. 

<(6) Distribution of land (owned and possessed) of associated families 
by industries. 

<7) Production of crops grown i>er associated family by industries and 
by varieties of crops. 

(8) Percentage distribution of family expenditure on groups of items 

of the associated families by industries. 

(9) Average number of nian-niontlis worked per establishment by 

industries and by total values of assets. 

(10) Average value (Rs.) of assets establishment by industries and 

by different asset*. 

<(10A) Estimated number of some important machines used by selected 
industries. 

(11) Average value (Bs.) of lialulities per establishment by industries 

and by different liabilities. 

(12) Distribution of liabilities (Bs.) per esttiblishment by industries 

and by sources of liabilities. 

(PI) Labour employed ]jer establishment by different age-groups. 

(14) Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 

establishment by age-groups. 

(14A) Distribution of family labour by industries. 

(15) Consumption of fuels, lubricating materials, raw materials, etc., 

jier esUiblisliment by industries. 

(loA) Quantity and value of raw materials, etc., per establishment by 
industries. 

(16) Production and sale of finislied goods, amount received for work 

done for others per establishment and vahu^ of work done per 
man-mouth by industries. 

(IGA) (Jiiautily and value of finisliod products made during the year 
for sale per establishment by industries. 

(17) Average cost as percentage of average value of product iou per 

estai)lishment by industries. 

9.2. Wherever possible, data wdtliin each industry have been shown 
sej)aralely for each of the four categories of establishments enumerated in 
paragraph 1.4. 

9.8. The weighted averages in each industry have been calculated on 
the basis of total figures. The seven induvstries, the total number of 
establishments in each of wliich is 20 or below, have been grouped and 
ebown as “a’’ other indnstries^’. Beference may he made to the individual 
tables for obtaining information in details. In the paragraph below an 
attemid. has been made to bring out the salient features otily. 

10.1. The tables are discussed below; — 

Table 1 : Summary of resultSi — ^This table summarises the statistics on 
(i) total number of establishments, (n) total and average value of assets, 
(Hi) total and average number of labour employed divided into family 
labour nud hired labour, (iv) total and average amount of wages paid to 
hired labour, (v) totial and average value of raAv materils, etc., consumed, 
{7’?‘) total and average value of fuels consumed, (vii) total and average cost 
of production excluding family labour, (viii) total and average value of 



work done per establishment for each industnry os well as (i-x) average 
total cost (excluding family labour) as percentage of average value of 
proxluction. Column (4) of the table shows the number of establishments, 
within the district in each industlry. It will be noticed that there were 
altogether 9,274 wsmall manufacturing establishments in the district. 
Sixty establishments were, however, excluded for lack of information at 
the listing stage. The number of establishments within each industry, 
for which relevant information couhl not be obtained, is given in column 
(5). Column (6) shows the number of establishments on the basis of which 
the estimates in the dift'rent tables presented in this report were prepared. 
It will be seen that the figures in column (6) have been obtained by sub- 
tracting the figures in column (5), from the figures given in column (4). 

The total number of establishments in all small industries of the 
district of Howrah, has, therefore l>ecn estimated to he 9,214. Total 
value of raw materials used is about Rs. 80 lakhs, total value of work done 
about Es. 1.8 crores. Total labour employed is about 19,200 of whom 
about 4,500 only are hired. Total wages paid to hired labour per year in 
the small industries of the district of Howrah are about lls. 14.5 lakhs. 

10.2. Details for individual industries will he available in the tables. 
For ready reference the industries have been divided into groups by 
different characteristics and shown below. Fx(‘e])t (n) below the distri- 
butions are for averages. For example, in these industiies whose asset.s 
have been shown as between Ks. 501 1io lls. 2,5(K), there may lie a few 
establishmetits whose assets are above or Iwlow the aforesaid range. The 
statement nujans that the average assets of establishments in those indus- 
tri(‘s fall within this range. It should also Ix' noted that in some cases the 
values of a few large establishments often raise the average value for the 
industry as a whole so as to shift the industry into a group of higher 
value. For a study of details, reference should be made to the a])propriate 
tables at the end of the report. The distributions have been shown under 
the following headings: — 

(a) Disiiihution into griHijis by number of establishmenls. 

(5) Disrtributioii into groups by average value of assets per establish- 
ment. 

(c) Distribution into groups by average numlH^r of workers per 

establishment including familj?^ labour. 

(d) Distribution into groups by percentage of family labour to total 

labour per establishment. 

(e) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired labour per 

year ]>er establishment. 

(/) Distribution into groups by total labour employed per industry 
including family labour. 

(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials con- 
sumed per year per establishment. 

(h^ Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding 
family labour per year per establishment. 

(i) Distribution into groups by average value of work done per year 
per establishment. 

^(j) Distribution into groups by total value of work done per year per 
industry. 

(iS;) Distribution into groups by average income per year per eatablieh- 
ment including cost of family labour. 
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The above are discuseed below. The main tables show estimates for 
28 industries, each separately, and seven industries lumped to^jether. But 
in presenting' the distributions as indicated above each industry of the 
group of the aforesaid seven industries has been considered separately. 
The numbers of establishments being small the estimates are subject to 
large errors in respect of these seven industries. The tables should, there- 
fore, be used with caution whenever any of these seven industries occur. 

(a) DiMvihvtion into groups hy number of estahlishmenfs. 

HTumber of e8t*ablishment8. Numlior of Name of indiistrieB. 

industries. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Up to 10 

4 

Brass products, watch repairing, conch products and 
sports goods. 

11—50 


Wheat products, biscuits, sugar, general engineering, 
hosiery, electroplating, photographs and coir pro- 
ducts. 

51—260 

10 

Rice products, distilleries, vegetable oils, chemicals, 
bricks, saw milling, unspecified industries, toys, 
dairy and apparel. 

551—500 

5 

Blacksmith, footwear, woodware, gold ornaments and 
laundry. 

501—750 . . 

5 

Cotton textiles, locks, bamboo products, bidi and 
tailoring. 

751 and abova 

3 

Rice milling, sweets and earthenwares. 


35 



The names of the industries have been shortened in these tables. 
Here “sweets’’ indicates sweets, ice-cream, hatasa, chana-bhajuj etc. It 
is evident from this table that none of the industries under brass products, 
watch repairing, conch products and sports goods has more than 10 
establishments. Similarly, the last row shows that there are more than 
750 establishments in three industries, namely, rice milling, sweets and 
earthenwares which are the major cottage industries in the district of 
Howrah. The actual number is shown in the table itself. It may be 
pointed out that the largest number of small establishments occur in the 
following eight industries, namely, cotton textiles, locks, bamboo products, 
bidd, tailoring, rice milling, sweets and earthenwares. These eight indus- 
tries account for about 61 per cent, of the total 9,214 in the district. 
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(h) Distribution into groups by average value of assets per establishment. 


Average value of assets. 

(Re.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 25 

2 

59 

Sugar and electroplating. 

26—100 

8 

1.558 

Rice products, bamboo products, watch 
repairing, toys, hiiidry, photographs, 
apparel anil coir products. 

101—500 

13 

3,611 

Biscuits, distilleries, earthenwares, 


cotton textilofl, chemicttls, brass 
products, general engineering, black- 
sinitli, footwear, saw milling, bidi^ 
hosiery and dairy. 


501—2,500 . . 


3,824 

Rice milling, sweets, vegetable oils, 
locks, woodware, tailoring, unspeci- 
fied industries and gold ornaments. 

2,601—10,000 


32 

Wheat products, conch products and 
sports goods 

10,001 and above 

1 

130 

Bricks. 


35 

9,214 



The first row of this table shows that there are tiwo industries, namely, 
su^^ar and electroplating in which the total number of establishments is 
59 and in which the average value of total as^sets does not exceed lls. 2b 
Similarly, the last row shows that there are in all LSO establishments in 
one industry, namely, bricks, in which the assets exceed lls. 10,000 per 
establishment. The cx)ncentration is heavy in the group Es. 101 — 500. 
This group accounts for 39 per cent, of the total number of establishments 
in the district. 


(c) Distribution into groups by average number of workers per establish- 
ment including family labour. 


Average number of workers. 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0—1 

5 

73 

General engineering, hosiery, electro- 
plating, watch repairing and sports 
goods. 

1—2 

18 

4,861 

Wheat products, rice milling, rice 


products, swoots, sugar, distilleries, 
vegetable oils, cotton textiles, chemi- 
cals, brass products, blacksmith, 
footwear, saw milling, bamboo pro- 
ducts, unspecified industries, toys, 
dairy and photographs. 


2-3 

4,110 

Earthenwares, locks, woodware, bidi, 
tailoring, gold ornaments, laundry, 
apparel and coir products. 

3—4 

40 

Biscuits and conch products. 

4 and above . . 

130 

Bricks. 


25 9,214 
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The group 1 — 2 actually indicates th-e range 1.01 — 2.00. Similarly, 
for other groups. The first row shows the names of industries which are 
smallest in size and do not employ more than one person on the average. 
Similarly, for other rows. C'oncenltration is the highest in the group 1 — 2. 
This group accounts for 53 per cent, of the total number of establishments. 
Three industries, with 170 establishments emjdoy more than three persons 
on the average. 

(d) Disfrihntion into groups by percentage of family labovr to total labour 

per estahlishmeTit, 

Name of induatries. 

(4) 

General engineering and brioka. 
Biflciiits, brass produets, wheat pro- 
duets, conch producta. 

Woodwaro, tailoring and gold 

omamenta. 

Kice milling, sweets, distilleries, vege- 
table oils, locks and dairy. 

Rice products, sugar, earthenwares, 
cotton textiles, chemicals, black- 
smith, footwear, saw milling, bamboo 
products, hosiery, unspecified in- 
dustries, electroplating, watch re- 
pairing, toys, laundry, photographs, 
apparel, sports goods, coir products. 


The group 3() — ^50 actually indicates the range 30.01 — 50.00. Similarly 
for other groups. The first and the second rows indicate that tlu; six 
iudusiries, viz., general engineering, briclis. biscuits, brass products, 
wheat products and conch products with 212 estahJislnnents em])]oy family 
labour which is less than 50 per cent, of the total labour. The con(*ent]a- 
tion is the highest in the last group, i.e., 90 — 100 jier cent, of family 
labour (^omjirising 49 per cent, of the total luimhor of establishments in the 
district. Nineteen out of a total of 35 iudusiries occur in this gmuii. It 
shows tluiit thei small industries of this district mostly employ family 
labour 


(c) Distribution into groups by average wages paid to hired, labour per year 



per 

establishment. 

Average wages paid to 

Number of 

Number of 

Name of industries. 

hired labour. 

industries. 

establish- 

ments. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

p to 60 

4 

1,681 

Earthenwares, blacksmith, footwear 
and coir products. 

61—200 


2,861 

Rice miUing, biscuits, sweets, distil- 
leries, vegetable oils, looks, unspeci- 
fied industries and dairy. 

201—400 

6 

833 

Wheat products, brass products, general 
engineering, tailoring and gold orna- 
ments. 

401—500 . . 

2 

1,125 

Woodware and &tdi. 

501—1.000 • . 

1 

10 

Ck>nch products. 

1,001 and above 

1 

, 130 

Bricks. 


Percentage of family 
labour. 

0) 

0—30 

30—60 

Number of 
industries. 

(2) 

9 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

(3) 

142 

70 

50—70 


1,916 

70—90 


2,588 

90—100 

19 

4,498 


.35 

9,214 


21 


6,640 
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The number of industries shown in this table is 2!l. as against 36 in 
other tables. This is on account of the fact that in 14 industries with about 
28 per cent, of the total number of establishments, no hired labour 
employed and hence no payment of wages is made by them. The largest 
number of establishments ])ays between Rs. 51 — 2(K) as wages to hired 
labour’. It is noticeable that the industry, namely, conch i)roclucts having 
10 establishments pays wages above Rs. 500 i^er year and that only one 
industry, namely, bricks having 130 establishments pays wages above 
Rs. 1,000 per year on the average to hired labour. 

(/) Dutrilmtion into groups hg toial hihour cmploijed per indnstrij includ- 
ing family labour, 

Totol labour. Niimbor of Numbor of Name of industries, 

industries. establish- 
ments. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Up to 250 17 7.52 Wheat produoljs, rico produots, biseiiits 

sugar, rlistilleries, vogotablo oils, bresa 
proflucts, general enginooring, saw 
milling, hosiery, olootroplating, watch 
repairing, toys, photographs, conch 
products, sports goods and coir pro- 
ducts. 


251 — 1,000 . . 2,783 Chemicals, blacksmith, footwear, wood* 

ware, bamboo products, unspeeifiod 
industries, gold ornaments, dairy and 
apparel. 


1,001—1,600 . . 


3,974 Kice milling, sweets, cotton textiles^ 
locks, tailoring and laundry. 


1,501—2000 .. 
2,001 and above 


$02 Bricks and bidi. 

903 Earthenwares. 
35 9,214 


It will be seen from the first row that there are 17 industries^ namely^ 
wheat products, rice products, biscuits, sugar, distilleries, vegetable mk, 
brass products, general engineering, saw milling, hosiery, electroplatings 
watch repairing, toys, j^ot/Ographs, conch prcxhii'ts, sports goods and 
coir products, each of which employs not more tlian 250 workers in all 
the establishments taken together. Similarly, the second row shows 
tliat each of the nine industries, namely, chemicals, blacksmith, footwear, 
woodware, bamboo products, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, dairy 
and apparel employs between 251 — 1,000 workers. It will be noticed that 
the largest number of total labour (2,001 labour) is employed in only on» 
industry, namely, earthenware. It may be pointed out that in earthen- 
were industry family labour constitutes more than 97 per cent of the total 
labi tir 
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(g) Distribution into groups by average value of raw materials consumed 

per year p&r establishment. 

Average value of raw Number of Number of Name of indiutriei, 

materialt. induatries. establish- 

m^ts. 

(Bi.) 

0) (2) (3) (4) 

TJp to 60 7 276 Wheat products, sugar, distilleries, saw 

milling, electroplating, watch repair- 
ing and coir products. 

— 260 10 2,518 Earthenwares, chemicals, brass pro- 

ducts, blacksmith, hosiery, toys, 
dairy, lanudry, photographs and 
apparel. 

251 — 1,000 . . . . 2 3,371 Rico products, sweets, cotton textiles 

general engineering, footwear, bricks, 
woodware, bamboo products and un. 
specified industries. 

1.001 — 2,000 . . 5 2,405 Rice milling, vegetable oils, locks 

bidi and gold ornaments. 

2.001 — 6,000 . . . . 3 524 Tailoring, couch products and sports 

goods. 

£,001 and above . , 1 40 Biscuits. 

36 9,214 

Tke above table shows the extent of use of raw materials by different 
industries. The first row indicates that ilie average value of raw materials 
used per establishment does not exceed Es. 50 in vseven industries, nauiely, 
wheat products, sugar, distilleries, saw milling, electroplating, watch 
repairing and coir products. Of these industries, wheat products, sugar, 
distilleries and electroplating do not consume any raw material as may be 
seen from Table I. The largest concentration of industries is in the group, 
Ra. 51 — 250. This group has 27 per cent, of the total Dumber of establish- 
ments. It may be observed that tihere are more than 550 etablishinents 
in the district belonging to four industries, namely, tailoring, conch pro- 
ducts, sports goods and biscuits, in which the average value of raw 
materials used per year per establishment exceeds Rs. 2,000. 

(h) Distribution into groups by average cost of production excluding family 

labour per year per establishment. 


Average cost of production 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 50 

4 

166 

Sugar, siw milling, olectroplftting and 
coir products. 

61—240 

7 

1,423 

Distilleries, earthenwares, chemicals, 
hosiery, watch repairing, photo- 
graphs and apparel. 

251—1,000 . . 

10 

2,316 

Wheat products, rice products, 
brass products, general engineering, 
blacksmith, footwear, bamboo pro-‘ 
ducts, unspecified industries, toys- 
and laundry. 

1,001—2,500 . . 

8 

3,953 

Rice milling, sweets, vegetable oils, 
cotton textiles, locks, woodware, 
gold ornaments and dairy. 

2^1—5,000 . . 

4 

1,196 

Bidi, tailoring, conch products and 
sports goods. 

6,001 and above 

2 

160 

Biscuits and bricks. 


9,214 


86 
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The cost of production shown above includes all costs, that is, covst of 
raw materials, fuels, rents, etc., and labour includinj^ contribution of 
casual labour but excludinpr that of family labour. The lar^^est concen- 
tration of industries is in the j?roup, Rs. 251 — 1,000. The average cost 
of production of eij^ht industries constituting per cent, (in fact, the 
highest in this table), of the total number of establishments in the district, 
lies in the range, Rs. 1,001 — ^2,500. It is noticeable that the average (^ost 
of production establishment exceeils Rs. 5,000 in the case of 

two industries only, namely, biscuits and bricks, with IGO establishments, 
li is less than Rs. 50 in the cases of the following four industries, namely, 
sugar, *saw milling, electroplating and coir j)rn(lucts. li. may he jiointed 
out here that of these four industries sug»ir and (dec! ro])! a ting, as has 
already been pointed out, do not incur exj)enditure on raw maierials, 
details for which may be read from Tables 15 and 17. 


(i) Distrihution into groups hy average valve of work done per year per 

establishment. 


Averagie value of work 
(lone. 

(Rf.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Numlier of 
establish- 
ments. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

Up to 250 

3 

96 

Sugar, electroplating and coir products. 

251—600 


530 

Distilleries, chemicals, saw milling and 
apparel. 

SOI— 1,000 


1,703 

Rice products, earthenwares, general 
engineering, bamboo products, 

hosiery, watch repairing, toys and 
photographs. 

1,001—2,000 . , 


3,062 

Wheat products, sweets, vegetable oils, 
cotton textiles, brass products, black- 
smith, footwear, unspecified industries 
and laundry. 

2,001—6,000 . . 


3,581 

Rice milling, locks, woodware, bidi, 
tailoring, gold ornaments, dairy and 
conch products. 

6,001 and abova 

3 

162 

Biscuits, bricks and sports goods. 


36 

9,214 



The above table shows the average value of work done (based on sale 
value) as against the cost of production shown in the previous table. The 
average production value is less than Rs. 250 in 96 establishments which 
constitute 1 per cent, of the total number of establislimeuts in the district. 
It may be pointed out in 162 establishments belonging to three industries, 
namely, biscuits, bricks and sports goods, the average value of work done 
per establishment exceeds Rs. 5,000. Concentration of industries is heavy 
in the range of ]^. 1,001 — ^2,000, where the total number of establishments 
is ?1,052. On the other hand, 39 per cent., being the highest number of 
total estahlishinents in the district, has the a\erage value of work done, 
ranging lietween Rs. 2,001 to 5,000, although the number of Industries in 
this group is eight. 
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(j) Distnbution into groups by toixil value of work done per year per 

industry. 


Totftl valuo of work done 
(Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish' 
ments. 

Name of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Up to 6,000 .. 

3 

96 

Sugar, eloetroplating and coir products. 

6,001— 26, OCO 

0 

134 

Distillorios, brass products, general 
engineering, watch repairing, photo- 
graphs and sports goods. 

25,001— 1,00,000 


641 

Wheat products, rice products, chemi- 
cals, saw milling, hosiery, apparel 
and conch prorlucts. 

1,(10,001—6,00,000 


2,404 

Biscuits, vegetable oils, blacksmith, 
footwear, bamboo products, iiris})aci- 
fiod industries, toys, dairy and 
laundry. 

5^00 ,(K)1— 20,00,000 


4,566 

Rico tiiillirig, sweets, tvirthen wares, 
cotton textiles, woodwaro, tailoring 
am 1 gold o rnai iionts. 

20,0i.)/jul and above 

35 

1,383 

9,214 

Looks, bricks and bkii. 


This table shows that the total value of work doii(‘ per year in eacli ol 
the following’ three industries, namely, loeks, bricks and bid! (‘xct'eds 
Ks. 20,00,(K)0 indicating thereby that these industries had 1h(‘ largest 
turnover in the district of Howrah. In each of the fol lowing scv(?n indus- 
tries, namely, rice milling, sweets, cai’t hen wares, cotton textiles, wood- 
ware, tailoring and gold ornaments, the value of work done ])C'r year is 
between 5 lakhs and 20 laklis. The largesl numb(*r of industries lies in 
the group Rs. 1,00,001 — 5,00,000. The total number of establishments 
belonging to this group is 2,404 constituting 20 per cent, of the total 
number of establishments. 


(k) Distribution into groups by average income per year per establishment 

including cost of family labour. 


Average income per 
establishment 
(Rs.) 

Number of 
industries. 

Number of 
establish- 
ments. 

Niwno of industries. 

(1) 

(2) 

30 

(4) 

Up to 100 

3 

167 

341^ 

Sugar, distilleries and coir products. 

101—260 


Rico products, chemicals, general engi- 
neering and electroplating. 

261—600 


1,214 

Wheat products, rice milling, saw 
milling, photographs and apparel. 

501—760 

11 

4,219 

Sweets, vegetable oils, earthenwares, 
cotton textiles, footwear, bamboo 
products, hosiery, watch repairing, 
toys, dairy and laundry. 

701—1,000 . . 


2,660 

Biscuits, brass products, blacksmith, 
woodwaro, hidiy tailoring, unspeci- 
fied industries and gold ornaments. 

1,001 and above 


723 

Locks, bricks, conch products and sports 
goods. 


35 

9,214 
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Tlie above table shows the distribution by average income, which 
includes the value of family labour. It is noticeable that three of the 
industries, namely, sugar, distilleries and coir products, having 157 
eslablif^hnients, liave an average annual income below Hs. 100. The liigliest 
conceiiiratiou is in the income group of Ks. 501 — 750, wherein lies 10 j)er 
(enl. of the total cstablishmenls. I’oiir industries, namely, locks, biicks, 
(•oo(‘]i ])rodiicts and sports goods with establishjiients have an average 
])rutits of nn)re (ban Its. 1,000 per year according to their own statement. 
'The rest of the industries sliow profits varying from 11s. 101 — 1,000. tMlier 
details may be read from Tables 1 and 17. 

Taiu4'' 2: Einijlfti/mcnl in the (n^soclatcd famUUis by indu-^fricK. 

— w) This table gives a distribution of the members of the associated 
iamilii's as to whi'llun- flu* members are in gainful (‘inploymeiit, non-working 
dependants or domestic servants, etc. Those members (including the owner 
of the establishment) who contribute to the family income either hy their 
personal occupations or by working in the industry, agriculture, trade, etc., 
belonging to the family, have been taken to he in gainful employment. 
Tlie members who work j)art-time in the said industry, agriculture or trade, 
€dc., have «also been included under this head. The second category, namely, 
‘‘non-w’orking dependants” includes those who do not work in the industry, 
agriculture or trade, belonging to the family and depend entirely on the 
income of the family for their livelihoocl. In the third category have been 
shown all other members taking meals wdth the family including domestic 
servants, tutors, guests, etc. The average size of the family, as indicated 
in column (4) is tin* total of the averages shown in the subsequent columns 
giving the detailed disirilmtinn. It may ho seen from the table that 20 
oul of 28 industries for which estimates have been show’n separately, the 
average family size lies between four and seven persons roughly, ns was 
found in the case of other districts. It is less tlian four in the case of 
biscuits (8.00) and unspecified industries (3.25) and more than seven in 
liic cases of sngnr (0.25), earthenwares (7.81), locks (7.54), saw milling 
(8.r)(^), dairy (8.74) and sports goods (8.00) industries. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that tlie number of non-working dependants falling 
in the first grou]) is roughly one, whereas it is not less than five in the other 
grou]). No adult male chqiondant was found in the families associated wdth 
tlie following industries, namely, rice products, biscuits, distilleries, 
vegetable oils, bricks, hamhoo ]jroducts, hosiery, toys and laundry. The 
average number of adult male dependants is the highest (1.00) in saw 
milling and sports goods and it is the lowest (0.05) in tailoring. Ohildren 
were found to be engaged in gainful employment in distilleries, eartlien- 
w'aros. locks, coir ])roducfs and apparel. In the first four industries only 
male children wore em])loyed while female children only were engaged 
in apparel. Female children (age group: 12-15 years) are found to he in 
gainful employment in tlie following three industries, namely, earthen- 
wares, cotton textiles and apparel. Besides these three, there are nine 
other industries, namely, rice products, sweets, blacksmith, locks, hamhoo 
products, hidi, tailoring, dairy and laundry wdiore male children (ago 
grou]) : 12-15 years) are gainfully employed. The average number of male 
adults employed in gainful occupation is the highest (2.12) in the dairy 
industry and it is less than one in the case.s oF rice milling and rice iiro- 
ducts. It may he pointed out in this connection that the latter industry 
is principally run hv female labour. Females are in gainful occupation in 
the following industries, namely, rice milling, earthenwares, cotton teytiles, 
locks, hamhoo products, unspecified industries, dairy, laundry, apparel and 
coir nrodiirfs. domestic servants, tutors, guests, etc., were found in the 
families assoeiafed with nine industries of the district. Excepting in the 
two industres, namely, bricks and sports goods, their number is negligible. 
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(ii) The total number of small establishments in the district has been 
estimated to be 9,214. Taking the average family size to be about five and 
assuming that each family owns not more than one manufacturing establish- 
ment, it will be seen tliat the small industries of the district si^pport a 
pojmlatioii of about 4G thousand belonging to the families of the owners of 
these concerns. Tt has been seen that the total number of hired labourers 
in these industries is of the order of 19,200. (constitution of their fahiilies 
and the numbers of earners i)er family are not known. On the assumption 
that each earner supports five persoius, including himself, it may be noted 
tliat small industries in tlie district support about 90,(100 sucdi persons. 
The small industries of the district, therefore, directly sup])ort a total popu- 
lation of 1.4 lakhs out of the aggregate j>opulation of about 10.7 lakhs. 

Table 8; Distnhutlon of dverage nymher of non-w(nhh\(j deperKlyiils m 
the associated families hy industries and by causes . — In Table 2 was given 
an indication as to the average number of non-working dependants. Tins 
table points out the causes for the dcpendance and shows the contribution 
of each of the causes to the total number. The causes of clepeiidance have 
been shown under different categories, viz., student, sick or infirm, dull 
season, want of employment and not seeking employment. 

As has been mentioned earlier, the sugar industry of the district having 
the largest family size (9.25) has the highest number of non-working 
dependants (7.25) in it, there being only two male adults gainfully employ- 
ed in the industry. It may be seen from this table that all the non- 
working dependants found in the families associated with sugar inrustry 
do not seek employment. The same characteristics are also observed in the 
cases of chemicals, vegetable oils and biscuit making industries. IMie 
average number of non-working dependants is also very high in saw milling 
and dairy industries where the figures are 7.00 and 0.12, respectively. 
Dependance is comparatively low in rice protlucls (1.50), biscuifs (1.00) and 
unspecified industries (1.07). The table shows that the highest contribu- 
tion to the total number of non-working dependants is from column (8), i.e., 
persons not seeking employment. This category includes oliildrcui, retired 
persons and women having no personal occupation. The contribution of 
persons not seeking em])loynient is very high in the following industries, 
namely, earthenwares (4.75), cotton textiles (4.29), locks (4.-ri), saw milling 
(5.50) and dairy (5.12). Next in imxiortunce comes column (4), i.e., 
students. The average number of students is the highest (-l.OO) in the case 
of sports goods industry. It is also obs<*rved that a fair number of sick 
people is being supported. TJnemployment due to dull season was not found 
in the district. There is a considerable number of persons getting no 
emplojTnent in the families associated with 11 industries as shown in this 
table. 

Tahle 4 : Percentage distribution of the members of the associated 
families {inelufling ser^Uints, tutors, etc.) hy industries and hy standards 
of edurntion . — This table furnishes an idea of the standard of education of 
the members of the families associated with the industries. Columns (4) 
and (5) show the percentages under “illiterate’’ and under “just literate”. 
It may be seen from the table that the members are mostly illiterates or 
just literates. The percentage of illiterates is 50 or more in most industries, 
except in the eases of biscuits and sporis goods. In hosiery and chemicals, 
however, no illiteracy was found. The peix'ontage distribution of members 
above non-matric standard has been given in columns (8) to (14) and it is 
noticed that a small percentage of members only could receive higher 
standard of education beyond this stage. There are no graduates or post- 
graduates in the families of the industrialists anti only in two cases mem- 
bers having other technical education were found. 
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Table 5: Average minual income (Rs.) of the associated families by 
industries and sources of income- — (i) This table gives information on the 
average net income per family from different sources, such as, agriculture, 
industry, trade, other occupations, etc. Information in respect of each 
industry has been given for each of the four categories of establishments,, 
the same as mentioned in paragraph 1.4. The pooled pi(‘iure of the industry 
as a liole has also been indicated. 

It will be seen that the families associated with all indxislries for all 
categories, have net income from industrial source, as showji in column (7). 
In two industries only, namely, loc^ks and bricks there are t^stablisluneiits 
in category 4 and it is observed that the income from such establishments 
is greater than tliat derived from those under category d in the case of 
the former industry while in the case of the latter it is just the reverse. 
It may be pointed out in this connection that estimates of category 4 under 
bricks industry have been hased on' two samples only and the work carried 
on by them w’ere of seasonal nature, being supplementary to agriculture and 
horticulture. Income from industry is higher than that from any other 
source in the associated families except in the industries, namely, sugar, 
distilleries, apparel, rice products, chemicals, coir products and “all other 
industries^. In all the cases of exception, industrial incomes have been 
low as these are supplementary to other primary sources of income. In 
the former three industries, for example, the main sources of income is deriv- 
ed from agriculture and horticulture whereas, trade, profession and other 
occupations constitute the chief source of family income in the rest. The 
highest income from industry per family appears to occur under sports 
goods industry (Es. ^1,582). But the estimate is based on one sample only. 
It is also very high (Es. 2,484) in bricks. Families associated with sugar 
industry derive the highest income from agriculture (Es. 750) than from 
any other source. No income from agriculture has been found in the 
families engaged in biscuits, vegetable oils and coir products. 

(V/) The ex])ressioii “mechanised’,’ in this report has been used to denote 
po*»\(‘r-d riven esiablisliinejits as against hand-operated concerns which will 
be called iiou-inechanised. It may lie noticed from the tables that almost 
all industries except rice milling and “all other industries” did not show 
any meclianised estabislimcnts, that is, establishment iising powder. In rice 
milling mechanisation appears fo bring in higher incomes to the industry. 
But in the case of “all other industries”, income from this source in. the 
non -mechanised eoiieerns has been greater than that from mechanised 
establishments. It may he mentioned in this connection that seven indus- 
tries of the district have been grouped under “all other industries” and com- 
parisons between categories should be made, however, with due eonsidera- 
tiou to this fact. 

Table 6: IHstrihvtion of land (owned and possessed) of associated 
families hy industries. — This table furnishes information on ilie land 
(cultivated or otherwise) which is owned or possessed per family. Total 
acres in possession as showm in column (8) have been taken to be equal to 
the sum total of the total acres owned by the family and total acreage of 
.lands let in minus total acres let out. Total acreage of all lands* 
owmed and actually possessed by tlie family have been accordingly 
calculated and shown in columns (18) and (14), respectively. It may he 
seen from the table that the families retaining a larger share of “land 
owned” under hlias cultivation, than tlie share under “let out”, have a 
tendency towards letting in additional agricultural lands for purposes of 
cultivation, excepting in rice, products, chemicals and laundry where the 
families are found not to Igt-ih addijtlpnal lands for purposes of cultivation. 
It is observed in the table th^ pmilies associated with four industries. 
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namely, biscuits, vegetable oils, eaiie prodiuts and coir products do not 
possess any cultivated land. This will account tor nil or negligible income 
I'rojn agriculture and horticulture, as shown in column (Oj of Table 5. Tlie 
fcports goods industry lets out all cultivated lands it owns. It should be 
remembered that in this industry, estimates have been based on one sample 
071 ly. Tlie proportion of laud let out is very high in Uie case of “all other 
ii)dusiri(is”. Tlie total cultivated lauds owned have been brought under 
khns cultivation in the cases of the following industries, namely, sugar, 
-aistiiieries, sa\c milling, liosiery, tailoring, uuf^pecified industries and to>s. 
'i'iie families associated with sjjoris goods and briciks industry have owned 
iaudb of about JO and b acres, respectively. Total acreage of cultivated 
lands owned exceeds one in the case of earthenwanss, locks, saw milling, 
iiosiery, gold ornaments, dairy and “all other industries”. It may he 
pointed out in this connection that the sports goods industry have 4 acres 
of land not available for cultivation. Other details may be read from the 
table itself. 

Table 7 : Production of crops grown per associated family hy industries 
md hy varieties of crops . — Details were furnished in Table G in respect 
of lands which are either owned or possessed. In the case of land lot out 
the owners are either getting an annual reut or the share, of the total crops 
mrown. In the cases of cultivated lands let in and in own possession the 
family gets the produce of the lands. The total income from agriculture 
has been corresjiondingly shown in Table 5 already discussed. The pr(*sent 
table shows the total quantity and the value of the crops actually growu 
fcy tile families hy own cultivation. It may bo seen from the fable that 
BO principal crops were grown by tlie families associafod with five iiuius- 
tries, namely, biscuits, vegetable oils, cane products, coir iiroducts and 
aports goods, the reason being tliaf fhe first four industries own no culiivaled 
iand and the last industry has let out all lands its own. Mention of these 
facts have already been made in (‘.onnection with Table G. Priiudpal crops 
have been grown by the families engaged with other industries of the dis- 
trict. Except in tlie case of distilleries jiaddy has been the most import anr 
iiro]) grown. Pulses and jute have been grown in some (Uisi's as additional 
cro])S. Tn the families associated with lochs industry, sugarcane has been 
.growm as an additional crop. 

Table 8 : Percentage distribution of family f.rpendlture on groups of 
items of the associated families hy industries . — This table gives details of 
the percentage exp(UKliture on tlie major heads of coiisumjition, namely. 
(1) food, (2) fuel and light, (3) clothing, (4) house rent and (5) miscella- 
neous. These five major heads of consumjiiiou are usually the accepted five 
groups taken into account in the coiistruclion of the cost of living index 
numbers. The expenditure on total food has been subdivided into two 
classes, viz., (i) cereals and (U) all other food items. lu five industries, 
namely, sugar, chemicals, saw milling, hosiery and sports goods informa- 
tions regarding the value of cereals consumoA w(‘re not available as the 
industries consumed cereals that are home grown. The percentage 
c*xpeijditure for those industries have, therefore, not been shown. As 
between the major lieads of consumption the percentage expendihire on 
total food is the highest except in the case of unspecified industries where 
some 56 per cent, of total ex])enditure is on miscellaneous items. It may 
be pointed out that the families associated with his industry make remit- 
tance of heavy amounts for which expenditure on miseellaneous items have 
been inflated considerably. As between the industries the percentage 
expenditure ou total food is comparatively less iu rice milling industry. 
It is comparatively high in distilleries, vegetable oils, earthenwares, foot- 
wear, bamboo products and toys industries. ^ Next in order is the expendi- 
ture on miscellaneous items. Except in two industries, namely, rice milling 
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and vegetable oils tlie expenditure on bouse rents is almost negligilde. The 
rice products industry lias the highest expenditure (^Rs. T.^hS) on fuel and 
light. Expenditure on clothes has been the highest (ID.Dd) in the ca-e of 
“all other industries”. Other details may be read from the talile 

Taiu-E 9: Averdfjc number of man-man tli.s workvtl per e^'^tuliJisn nivnf itjj 
in(ldi:‘trici< and by total' ralae. of a;>sets. — This tabh‘ indicate the aveiagt* 
nunilier of nicn-inonths worked in eaidi industry classified by valin‘^ ui 
assi'ts. Six d liferent rangt^s in the value of assets have i>ecn envisagni in 
this study beginning- Ironi the range “Re. 1 to Rs. ],()<)()” and ending v\iih 
tlie range “Rs. odtlH and above”. It will be realised that in a general 
eii'juiry of this nature it was not possible to collect ri iiabli* data aboni woi k- 
ii'.g ca])ital. An attenijit was, however, made to lolK-rl information about 
ciirrt'.nl assets and lia oiiiiies as shown in the next two tables. The sources 
of liabilities have also been shown in Table 12. It will be seen from the 
next table that assets include land and buildings, machineries and tools, 
etc., as well as stocks, amount due from customers and cash as on the date 
of enquiry. The liabilities, that is the amount otvned to oihers as on ihe 
date of enquiry may be r<^ad from Table 11. T1 is to be noted that the 
values shown for land and buildings, machineries, stocks, eic., are lough 
estimates only. Details about man-months of employment jnovided by the 
establishments of various industries in the different (‘utegorie.s and belong- 
ing to the six groups of assets may he read in the table itself. As has been 
pointed out earlier, there are only two mechanised industries in tin* district. 
Tlie total value of asseis in most of the establishments in each industry lies 
bctwiMMi Re. 1 to Rs. 1,000 except in the case of bricks where some 54 
])or cent, of the total mimber of establishments ])osse.ss assets exi'eeding 
Rs. 5.000. Jt may also be seen lliat only in seven industries, namely, ri(^e 
milling, sweids, locks, wood ware, gold ornaments, s])orts goods and “all 
other industries’’, the total value of assets exceeds Rs. 2>,iK)0. Jt may bn 
stated here that, generally speaking, more ])ersons are employed as assets 
incrt*a>c in distillcrii's, vegetable oils, eariiKmwares, liricks, woodware, 
bamboo products, unsjiccitied industries and “all oilier induslrios”. In rici' 
mill. Mg indu>try, (‘injdoyment rises even when the va]iU‘ of assids exceed 
Rs. 5,000. Tn the following industries, namely, sweets, cotton textiles, 
blacksmith, footwear, htdl ami tailoring, employment appears to decn‘ase 
wilii increase in assets. Employnient rises gradually, then falls down and 
finally increases again in locks and gold ornaments industries of llie 
district. 

Taut.e 10: Arcrafjfc mine of assets per csfahlisJnnent by Indusfrirs 

and by different assets. — This table furnislies an idea of the avmage value 
oi different types of asset .s. It also shows average value of assets in different 
categories. 

Assets in land and buildings, are to be found in all the industries of the 
district excepting sugar, saw milling, hosiery and toys. It is less than 
Rs. 50 in rice products, laundrv, apparel and coir jinalucts i’ulnsiries. Tn 
case of bricks it is the liigbest (Rs. 8,202). Tt may In* said in tbi.s (-oii- 
n(*cfioii tliat Ibis particular industry has assets of v(*ry high valm* in almost 
all the districts of the State. Tt is also noticeable that in sovm-al industries 
even non -mechanised establishments use inaebint's and tools tliat are band- 
operated. Twenty mechanised small establishments under “all other 
industries” have machines worth Rs. 4,500 on the average. The small 
mechanised concerns under rice milling industry have machines worth about 
Rs. 3,800 each. Assets in this milling indinstry liavo machines worth 
about Rs. 3,800 each. Assets in this item is also very high 

(Rs. 1,256) in the non-mechanised large establishments of locks 
industry. No assets in maAinery are found in the following 
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industries of the district, namely, biscuits, sweets, sugar, distilleries, 
chemicals, woodware, bamboo products, hidi, hosiery, unspecified industries, 
toys, diary, apparel and coir products. The sports goods industry has a 
cash amount of Hs. 6,000 according to their own statement. A heavy 
amount of money (Us. 1,554) is due to be i)aid to the bricks industry for 
the fiuislied goods supplied by them. The value of livestock have been 
shown under “other assets” in the case of vegetable oils and dairy industries. 
The value of average total assets is less than Us. 100 in case ot the 
following seven industries, namely, rice products, sugar, bamboo products, 
toys, laundry, apparel and coir products. The major portion ot total 
assets comes from land and buildings, in most of the industries excepting 
in rice milHng, hidi,, tailoring, unspecified industries, laundry, sports 
goods, “all other industries” and those where there are no assets in laud and 
buildings. 

Table lOA: EKUmated number of some rmportant macfmies wd 
bji selected industries . — Table 10 gave the information on the average value 
of assets. This table .shows the estimated number of some imi)ortant 
machines ordinarily used in the case of 18 out of 85 industries in the 
district. 

Tt is notic.eahle from the table that the establishments under wheat 
products industry possess one automatic grinding machijie each. 
Nine hundred and three establishments under rice milling industry use 100 
Jinsking machines driven by motor. In the vegetable oils industry each of 
the establishments on an average use one fjhani without motor. The 
estimated number of handlooms used in cotton textiles is 881 as against the 
total number of 713 establishments. No lathe or drill machine is used 
in the general engineering industry according to the statements made by 
tbe owners. On the average more than one sewing machine is used by each 
establishment in tailoring, while in footwear industry having 380 estab- 
lishments there are only 68 sewing machines. An establislvrnent under 
iiosiery industry has two hosiery machines on the average to facilitate pro- 
duction. In 279 establishments of gold ornaments; 15 i)olishing machines 
without power are found to be used. There are 40 tile-press machines 
working in 180 establishments under bricks indnijtry. In the saw milling, 
clec,tro])lating and photographs industries of the district, produciion is made 
with the help of tools only, according to their statements. Cameras have 
not lieen found in ydiotographs. It should he remembered in this connec- 
tion that painting has been included in tills industry. Tbe names of other 
niachincs, tools and accessories used by different industries of the district 
have been shown in Appendix E. 

TAjir.E 11: Average value (Rs.) of HMHties per establishment by 
industries and by different liabilities . — Table 11 shows the average value of 
liabilities as against the average value of assets given in Table 10. 

It may be seen from tbe table that not all establishments have liabilities. 
In fact, the number of establishments having liabilities on any account is 
coin])aratively small in the three industries, namely, earthenwares, laundry 
and coir products. In these industries the establishments have liabilities 
for raw materials only. Liabilities on all accounts are to he found in the 
case of locks industry. Tlere, out of a total of 581 establishments, 25 have 
liabilities for land and buildings, 25 for maebines and tools, 88 for raw 
materials and 12 for other accounts. In this table, liabilities on any 
aeeonnt have been shown as averages for only those establishments which 
have particular liabilities. The estimated number of establishments havr 
ing the liabilities has been shown within brackets in each cape. The last 
column, however, gives the average for each industry as a taking 
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into account all establishments in the industry concerned. These specialities 
should be remembered while reading the table. The averages for any 
industry as a whole could be calculated by multiplying the average shown 
in the table by the number shown against it, within parenthesis and divid- 
ing the product by the total number of establishments shown in column (0) 
of^Table 1. The following points relating to the variability ot the liability 
as between sources and industries may be noted: — 

{a) There is no liability whatsoever in the itulustries, uameljs biscuits, 
sugar, vegetable oils, chemicals, saw milling, liosiery, g(dd 
ornaments, toys, apparel and sports goods. 

(6) In the case of two industries only, namely, (yidi and tailoring 
average value of liability per establishment as shown in colnnm 
(12) is greater than Its. 100. In each of these industries, 
average total assets as shown in column (15) of Table 10 is higher 
than the average value of liability. 

(c) The rest of the industries have an average value of liability per 
establishment lying between Its. 8 and 84. 

{d) Five industries, namely, rice milling, sweets, locks, footwear and 
*^ill other industries’ have greater liabilities on a<*.count of fixed 
capital, i.e., land and buildings, machines and tools. 

(c) A larger number of establishments have liabilities on account of 
raw materials than on any other account. 

(/) Information on the rates of interest is mostly not available. In a 
few cases it is observed that the rate of interest varies from 3 to 
50 per cent. 

Tajjle 12: Distribution of Imhilities (/ftf.) per esUihlishmcnt hy indus^ 
tries and by sources of liabilities. — The information on the average value 
of each tyj)e of liability was shown in Table 1 1. This table gives an 
indication as to the sources of these liabilities with corresponding average 
values shown under each. 


Idjcre is no liahilily from the sources, hunk, co-operative society and 
the Stale. Most of the establishments having liabilities meet reijuirtunents 
from private sources on account of raw materials or other ex]»endi1ures. It 
is to he noted, however, that the averages have been calculated over all the 
establishments in the industries concerned, and not merely the establish- 
ments receiving the loans. 

Table 13. Labour employed per estahlishmen-t by different age 
groups. — This table furnishes information on the labour employed under 
each of the four categories, in all the 35 industries, pooled together. Under 
both family and hired labour, details have he^en given showing the number 
engaged per establishment as also the man-months worked in the industry. 
Information on the number per establishment is shown in columns (2) 
and (6) under family and hired labour respectively. Information 
on man-months engaged in industries is shown for family and 
hired labour in columns (3) and (7), respectively. Total number of man- 
months worked in the industry as recorded in column (9) is obviously the 
sum oi the entries in columns (3) and (7). Tlie proportion of family labour 
to total labour engaged in all industries is shown as percentages in column 
(10). In column (12) has been given the percentage of the available total 
labour which has been actually engaged in the industry. 
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It is to be noted from the table that the number of family labour per 
establishment is greater than that of hired labour in the mechanised and 
non-mechanised small establishments (age group JG years and above) where 
as, in the other cases it is just the reverse. It may also be noted that 
employment is the highest, as it should be, in the age groii]) IG years and 
above. VVorkers below IG, years of ag(i were ioujid only in the iioii- 
meclianised establishments of the district. Labourers of all age groups are 
louiitl jn tJie establishments belonging to culegory -I, while onlv aired 
cliihlren between Lj and lo years of age are found to assist the aduhs in the 
work done in (lie (establishments under category 4. 11 is also foud that in 

(ailegoj'y d, tiiough the liired children belonging to th(^ lowest age group out- 
numbcT the family (diildren, tlie number of man-months worked hy ihtuu 
is less than that worked hy the oilier. Jn column (12) it is found tliat a 
gu'aler portion of the man-months available for the industry has been 
actually worked. The percentage has been comparatively low in the case 
of children under category 3, and adults under category 4. 

Table 14 ; Hired labour employed and wages paid per man-month per 
establishment by age- groups. -—Tim table is similar in structure to Table 
13. An indication has been given in this table as to the proportion of hired 
labour and their wages ])er manmonth. Column (4) indicates the percentage 
of hired labour lo total labour engaged in the industry, which is comple- 
mentary to column (10) of Table 13. 

Wages paid to adults are almost the same in the imndianised and non- 
meciiaiiised small estahlislmnmis of the district. Children belonging io ihe 
^two lower age grou]>s receive between Its. 17 and Rs. 23 per montli. Wage 
rales as lurnish(^d in column (8) roughly vary from lls. 35 io Ks. 48 in ilie 
case of adults (age group iG ytnirs anil above). It is also mdiceable tliat 
th(^ owners of imlustries falling under caiegory 4, made, accamling to ilieir 
own staiemeni, no jiaynuMils in kind to the workt‘rs concerned. 

Table 14 A: Ihstrihufioti of family labour hy industries . — 'Phis table 
is siipi'lementarv io Table LI. Tlie distribution of iiian-inontlis worked by 
sex aihi diflVreni age gnmjis of family labour per establishment for each 
industry lias been shown in Ibis table. It may he seen from the table that 
in all the industries, emjdoymen is the highest in the age group, IG years 
and above. The average number of man-months worked by female adulls 
is great (w than that by male adults in the following industries, namely, rice 
mJliM^, rice jiroducts and coir products. It may be seen from Table 2 that 
the iiverage inimber of adult females engaged in gainful oceupatioii exceeds 
that (d nialevS in the last two industries whereas iu rice milling the average 
number of adult, males and females are almost e(iual. Exe(*pt in eight other 
indusiries, imm(dy, earthenwares, cotton textiles, locks, bamboo products, 
nnspeeifii^l industries, dairy, laundry and apparel, females labour is not 
employed. The average number of man-months worked by adult males is 
thejiigliest (24.00) in the rase of biscuits and it is very bjw (0.89) in coir 
proemds. Tlie av('rago lies Indween eight and IG in other industries 
except nee milling, rice products, sugar, vegetable oils, saw milling, toys, 
af)])ni'e] ami “all other indnstTi(\s'’. Only male children are engaged in 
the industries, namely, distilleries, locks and coir products. In the follow- 
ing industries, namely, rice products, sweets, blacksmith, locks, bamboo 
products, tailoring, daily and laundry only male children (age group 12 — 
15 ycars^ assist their e](Wrs in running the industry while in earthenwares 
and (‘otton textiles some bel]) is given by female children (age group 12 — 
15 years). An equal number of man-months has been actually worked by 
male and female (diildren (age group .12 — 15 years) belonging io tlie 
families engaged in apparel industry. It is noticeable, however, that the 
family workers who are below 16 years of age have worked in the industry 
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for a negligible period of time except in distilleries where the average man- 
month worked per establishment is about two. In other cases it falls below 
one. 

TAiiLE Ib'.Vonminption of fuel, lubricatiny materials, nuc materials, 
etc., per cstablisliment by vndustrics, — This table luniishes the tletails of 
cost ul production in respect of consumption of fuel, electricity, lubricating 
materials, raw materials, packing materials, etc. figures of cost incurred 
on annual repairing c barges and for work done tliiough others are also 
indicated in this table. It may be seen from the table that expenditure on 
raw materials is proportionat(dy the highest in all tlu* industries of the 
district, except in the case of distilleries and bricks. Ts’o costs are incurred 
by the sugar industries of the district. It may be seen from Table lOA that 
guT is the tinished product of this industry. This inay be prepared from 
either ]>aJin juice or date palm ji;i(‘e and in obtaining these raw materials 
the estahlislimeiitft concerned did Jiot incur any cost according to I heir 
own statement, ('o^t lias Jioi been imairred for raw materials consuiiied 
by tlie distilleries industry, as was also found in tlie district of Maldah. In 
the following industries, namely, chemicals, saw milling, bamboo jiroducts, 
unsjiecified industries and toys, raw materials constitute the only cost item, 
ft is observed that electricity has not been consiunc^d by any industry of the 
district. Kven tlit‘ me(‘hains(*d establishments under rice milling and “all 
othei' industries” consume other fuels and lubricating materials tor iiower 
generating purposes. Costs on tliese two items have, therefore, been appre- 
cia[)ie, and so have been the costs for repairing the machines ((olumn 10). 
Ill tin’ absence of f‘lcclricity fuel has come to promirieiK'o. Almost ail the 
i led list ries of the district incur some cost on this item. The bricks industry, 
In particular, has the higliest exi»eiiditure on this item (Ks. 3,189 for coal 
and i(»k(‘s and Ks. 1,170 for otlicr fuels). C'oal and coke are not consumed 
by (lie following industries, namely, rice milling, vegetable oils, cotton 
textiles, gold ormunents, footwear, liosiery, tailoring, a])parel, s])oris goods 
and coir ])roducts and they consume other fuels. It will be further seen 
that !l industries got a portion of their work done through outsiders. Two 
industries, namely, sports goods and locks paid Rs. 1,000 and Es. 523, 
res|)( ctivtdy, on this account. Other details have been furnished in the 
table itself, 

Taiile 15 a ; Quantity and value of raw materials consumed per 
establishment by industries. — ^This table is supplementary to Table 15 
where values of raw materials consumed have been furnished. In this table 
is given an indication of the quantity and value of some major items of raw 
materials consumed by different industries. . An atteni])t has been made "to 
select two principal basic materials in respect of each industry of the dis- 
trict. In the following 13 industries, namely, sugar, distilleries, vege- 
table oils, eartlienw^ares, chemicals, footwear, saw milling, tailoring, unspeci- 
fied industries, gold loriiaments, laundry, apparel and sports goods, no 
specification is jiossihle. Names of the principal basic materials selected 
for each industry are shown in columns (3) and (10). ITnits of (piantities 
of these items are given in columns (4) and (11), respectively. The total 
quantities consumed in respect of these items are furnished in columns (8) 
and (15) and the values against them have been shown in columns (9) and 
1 10), respectively. Value of raw materials other than these two selected 
items have been given in column (17). The sources from which the two 
princii)al basic materifiJs have been obtained are shown in columns (5), (6), 
(7) and in columns (12), (13), (14), respectively. Raw* materials have been 
taken as locally produced wherever these were stated to be produced within 
an area of about 10 miles of radius from the local market place from 'ivhere 
the raw materials are purchased. Quantities of such materials have been 
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shown separately in columns (5) and (12) for those purchased in local markets 
or hats or bazars and in columns (6) and (Id) for those purchased from out- 
side the local markets or hats. Figures for consumption of materials not 
l)roduced locally have been shown in columns (7) and (14). Obviously 
columns (5), (6) and (7) add up to the total shown in column (8). Similar 
is the case of the total showm in column (15). The number of establish- 
ments in each industry has not been showm in this table and reference to 
this may be made in Table 15. Quantity and value figures of the principal 
items of raw materials consumed by “ail other industries’’ have not been 
shown. It is to be noted from the table that except in the cases of rice 
produces, biscuits, sweets cotton textiles, blacksmith, locjks, bamboo pro- 
ducts, bifU products and dairy industries, no information on the quantity 
and value has been available in respect of the second principal basic mate- 
rials selected for each industry. It may also be seen that the quantity of dye 
in “cotton” “textiles” and “toys”, steel in “blacksmith”, clay in “bricks” 
and coir in “coir products” industries cannot be given and only values have 
been shown. The quantities of raw materials purchased are completely out- 
side products in the cases of biscuits (materials other than flour), ^weets 
(materials other than milk), <;otton textiles, locks, bamboo products (materials 
other than bamboo), buli and hosiery. Jjocal products are purchased 
entirely from outside markets by the following industries, namely, biscuits 
(flour only), blacksmith (iron only) woodware and dairy (sugar only) l^ocal 
markets nave supplied materials to the following industries only, namely, 
rice milling, rice products, sweets (milk only) and dairy (milk only). It is 
also noticeable that bamboo alone has been purchased from two sources, i.e., 
from markets, local as well as outside, whereas only one single source has 
been tapped by the other industries of the district. Details of quantity and 
value of the principal items chosen may be seen from the table. 

Tablk UI: Production and sale of finished goods ^ amount received for 
worl' done for others per establishment and value of ivorh done per man^ 
month by industries . — This table gives the value of production as against 
the cost of jjroduction shown in Table 15. Values of goods sold through 
various agencies have been shown in columns (6) to (10). The value of 
work done on the materials supplied by customers is given in column (12). 
In column (15) has been shown the value of work done per man-month. It 
will be seen from the table that the total value of work done shown in 
column (13) is the sum total of total value of production actually made 
during the year in column (5) and the total amount received for work done 
for others in column (12). The distribution of total value of work done 
(Rs.) as between industries has already been shown into six ranges in sec- 
tion (j) of paragraph 10.1 in the discussion on Toble 1. It is noticeable 
from the table that work done in the mechanised establishments of the 
district is done for others. The total value of work done by such establish- 
ments under rice milling industry is found to be less than that in the 
non-mechanised concerns, of the same industry, whereas in “all other 
industries” work done by the mechanised concerns has received greater 
amount of money. As between the non-mechanised establishments under 
locks and bricks industries, it is noticed that the total value of w^ork done 
by the large establishments is much greater lhan that done by the small 
ones in the case of the former industry, while in the case of the latter it is 
just the reverse. Value of work done depends primarily on the value of 
the materials on which the work is done. So there can be no valid com- 
parison in respect of this between different industries. The figures shown 
in the table give aU idea about the average of all establishments wd thin any 
industry. For exaniple, value of work done per man-month in the rice 
products industry as a whole is Rs. 62. Multiplying by 12, the value of 
work done in a year would be Bs. 744 if only one person was employed. An 
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belonging to this indnetry if employs two persons would 
produce goods worth about Rs. 1,488 and so on. This table also shows the 
value of work done per man-month for each category and a comparison 
may be made us between the categories themselves. Of all the agein:ies 
through which sale of finished goods of small industries has been effected, 
the contribution of dadandars^ co-operative stores and agents is insignificant. 
It is observed that four industries, namely, biscuits, sugar, chemicals and 
toys sell exclusively through their own retail establishments. Three indus- 
tries, namely distilleries, hosiery and sports goods effect their sales exclu- 
sively through their on wholesale agencies. This rest of the imliiiries 
oxc‘(‘pting earthenwares and ‘*all other industries'" sell only tlirough own 
wholesale and own ndail establishments. Here again seven industries, 
namely, vegetable oils, locks, bricks, huH, tailoring, apparel and coir 
j)ro(lucts make greater amoimt of sale through own wiioiesale establishments 
than through own retail organisations. It should be noted, liowever, tliat 
ill saw milling and in laundry, the total value of work done has been done 
from materials supplied by others. In these two industries, therefore, the 
question of sale through agencies does not arise. Value of work done on 
materials supplied by others is greater than that on own materials in the 
case of the blacksmith industry. It is found that 10 other industries of tlie 
district have received some money on account of work done for others. 
Other details may be read from the table. 

Tahi.e 16 a. Quantity and vatue of finutied products made duri,ng the 
year for sale per esiahlish merit hy ind/ustries . — This table wdiicli is supple- 
mentary to Table 16, gives details of the quantity and value of items of 
finished products made during the year. 

An attempt has been made to select two principal items of finished 
products in respect of all the industries of the district excepting the 
following ones, namely, vegetable oils, earthenwares, chemicals, blacksmith, 
saw milling, tailoring, unspecified industries, gold ornaments, laundry, 
apparel and sports goods where no specification is possible. Names of the 
two principal products selected for each industry are shown in columns (3) 
and (7) and units of quantity of these items in columns (4) and (8), respeiv 
tively. The total quantities produced in respect of these items are furnish- 
ed in columns (5) and (9) and values of corresponding (juantities in columns 
(6) and (10), respectively. Values of finished products other than these 
two selected items have been given in column (11). The number of estab- 
lishments in each industry has not been shown in this table for which Table 
16 may be consulted. Quantity and value figures of principal products of 
'‘all other industries" have not been furnished. It may be seen from the 
table that no information on the quantity and value has been available in 
respect of the second principal product selected for the respecive industries 
except in the following namely, cotton textiles, bricks, woodware, bamboo 
products and dairy. It should further he noted that in biscuits, sw’eets, 
woodware, bamboo products and toys industries, the quantities of finished 
products cannot be given and only values are shown. In four industries, 
namely, sweets, woodware, toys and dairy, the proportion of volues of 
iniseeJlaneous items other than the principal products selected for each 
industry are found to l>e very high. Oilier details may he read from the 
table itself. 

A'’ 'a liability of raw materials consumed by the small industries of the 
district and competition, if any, experienced by them from foreign goods 
and Indian mill-made goods, have been shown in Appendix F. It may 
be observisl from the table that no establishment engaged in small indus- 
tries is experiencing any difiS^culty with regard to availability of raw 
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materials and no competition with foreign goods is faced by them in 
respect of the marketing of their finished products. Competition, however, 
irom mill-made goods is felt very much by three industries of the district, 
namely, hosiery, conch products and sports goods. It may be pointed out 
in this connection that competitive goods, include among other things, mill- 
made substitutes also. 

Iaulk it : A veniiJe cost as percentaye of ai'enuje value of production 
per cy-Uihlisliment hy —Expenditure on rents and interests and 

labour which was not shown in Table 15, has been shown in this tabic in 
addition to the cost of raw materials, fuels, etc. In columns G and 7 have, 
been shown the total amounts s])ent mi hired labour, both including and 
excluding casual workers, to give an idea as to the extent of such lobour 
eia])loyed. Total cost per establishment excluding family labour bas been 
shown in column 112 of this table and in column Id has been given the 
average value of ])roductiou per cstablisliment. The difference between the 
two columns indicates llie average gross j>rotii earmnl bv the industry. Cost 
as recorded in column (,1)2) has been expressed as ])crcentage of the value 
of production as lecorded in column (Id) and shown in column (14). The 
lowm* the magnitude of this peirentage the higher will be the profit per 
unil value of production. 

It is observed that the percentage is as high as tM in biscuits industry 
indicating that the industry is running with imieli less profit and if liie. 
estimated cost on tamily labour as shown in column (8) is eoii.'>idej‘(Mi 
against the total cost excluding family labour shown in column (12), it may 
be said that the industry is running under stringent conditions. It may 
also be observinl, again, tliat in those (;ases, wheie tin* ])e!'centages an* low it 
does not iief'Cssarily mean that profits are high because the total cosi ha", 
been calculated excluding the remuneration which normally should liave 
gone to family labour. For example, the low percentage (28. CD) found in 
tlie case of apparel industry, apparently indicates that cost of production is 
only about 29 per cent, of the value produced; and the ])rofit is about 71 per 
cent. It will be noted in column (8) tliui the cost of family labour (‘stimaled 
on the basis of wages paid to hired labour exceeds the total valne of goods 
produced. This means, therefore, that the owner of the industry is not 
getting as much money as he could expect to receive by hiring himself out. 
The entries in column (8), therefore, sliould be taken into account while 
assessing the profit. Tt may be mentioned that the following industries, 
namely, biscuits, sweets, vegetable oils, blacksmith, locks, footwear, bricks, 
saw milling, woodwnre, bamboo products, hirli, hosiery, tailoring, 
unspecified industries, toys, dairy, sports goods and “all other industries” 
are making some amounts of profits according to statements received from 
them. But profits seetn to be not so high when the cost of family labour is 
taken into atMiount. No percentage has been shown in the case of sugar 
industry because no cost is incurred by the industry, as has already been 
mentioned in connection with other tables. 


The im. May 1956. 


N. CHAKRAVAETY, 
Dvrector^ State Statistical 

Government of West Hengdl. 
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Name of the industiy. Niomber of Value of fuels, electricity and Cost of 
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Average number per family. 

*No. of estab- gainful employment. Non-wo rking dependants. 
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TABLE 5 

Averate annual income (Rt) ol the aaaociated families by industries and by sources of income 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraphs 1 -4 of the report.) 
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TABLE S—conid, 

Average net income (Rs.) per annum per family firom 

Name of the industry. eltebl^- ' Interest, remitt- of Drawing Loan. Others. Totrf'. 
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Average net income (Rs. per annum) per family 



41A Bamboo and cane products 



4SA Bidi products 




Average net income (Re.) per annum per family from — 

Name of the industry. esSfolish- Interest. Remit- Hete. Sale of Drawing Loon. Others. Total. 
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TAftUC 5-ConcM. ^ ^ ^ 

Average net income (Rs. per annum) per family from — 

Name of the industry. Catagory •No. of ^ ^ ^ — 

No. No. establish- Agricul- Sale of Industry. Trade. Profession. Other Rent. 

ments. ture and milk, eggs, occupa- 
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All combined . . 472 16 3 732 



All combined . . 201 267 4 266 
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^Estimated number of industries in the district. Weighted average have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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Production o icropt grown per associated family by industries and by varieties of crops 
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Average number of man-months worked per establishment by industries and by total value of assets 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report.) 
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AU combined . . 30 28 (30) 



3A Sweets, ice-creams, 6atosa, chanc^haja, etc. 



AU combined . . 60 2 (30) — 16 (30) 
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TABLE 9 — eon^. 

Name of the industry. Category *Nt3ml«r of Total value of assets (As.) 
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All combined . . 130 68(20) — 74(TO) 
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All combined . . , 101 
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All combined . . 30 200 



SwootSf ioeoroBm* batBsa, oiiaxiaDAajat ere 
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All oombined . . 60 626 
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Code Name of the industry. Cotegory *Number 
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All combined . . 361 158 
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Name of the industry. Category^ 
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All combined . . 272 



Hosiery and other knitted goods 
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All combined . . 279 324 73 164 189 106 
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All combined 272 12 11 46 6 — 226 



Hosiery and other knitted goods 
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All combined . . 473 



63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans, and 
shoe laces). 
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*Estimated number of industries in the district. 
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63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbana and 
shoe laces). 
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^Estimated number of induatries in the district. 



Names of selected Industries with name and number of some important machineries used by them 
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Average vale (Rc>) of liatllitlee per etUbliihent ky induetrlec and ky different liakililiet 
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Distribution of liabilities (Rs.) per esteblishment by industries and by sources of liabilities 

(CcUegoHes J, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1*4 af the report). 
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Biacuit making (including bakeries 
and confectioneries). 



Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 
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00 


All combined 



Name of the industry. Cate- •No. of Sources of liabilities. 

gory estab- t 
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confectioneries) . 









tABLETIS— coni<2. 

Kame of tl>6 llictasil7> Cate- ‘No. of Sources of liabilities. 
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Name of the industry. Cate- *No. of Sources of liabilities. 
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All oombined 
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All combintd 



Name of the industry. Cate- *No. of Sources of liabilities. 

gory estab- < ■ ■ * 

num- lish- Private. Others. Total. 
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Labour omployed for establithmeni by different agegroupt 
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OMributioii of iwniiy lalieur by induitriot 
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TABLE 15 

Consumption of fuois, lubricating matoriais, etc., per establishment by industries 

fCateaories h 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1 -4 of the report). 
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29A Blackapiith 
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All combined . . 141 — — — 247 



1,220 6 10 526 1,888 

8,628 8 70 320 10,099 
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All combined 
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47 Hosiery and other knitted goods 
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All combined . . 1,783 1 — 260 2,087 
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All combined 



d3K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans, 
and shoe laces). 
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Istimated number of industries in the district. - 

l^eighted averages have bewi calculated on the basis of total figures. 
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6 3G Laundry 



63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans, 
^oela^s.) 
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All combined 



106 



21 Ohemicals including drugs and phar- No specification. 



Footwear and leather manufactures . . specification. 


167 



63B Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys 
wooden toys, tin and other metal toy« 
celluloid toys). 



1G8 



14A Earthenwares . . specification. 

18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving Dye Lb. — — — — 2*12 60*66 926*47 

21 Chemicals including drugs and phar- No specification, 

maceuticals. 

SOA Bladcsmith .. Stool Mds. — — • — — 4*90 49*10 141*10 
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celluloid toys). 



Name of the induBtry. 
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TABUS It 

PntHction aat nM •! tniihtt (oodt. amount ncaivod lor work dono lor otkoro por ottaMtohmont and oaluo ol work dona por man-month by lldualrtoo 

(Categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 are as defined in paragraph 1-4 of the report,) 
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An combined .. 131 742 134 608 



Biscuit making (including bakeries and confec- 
tioneries). 
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All combined 





Biacuit making (including bakeries and confec- 
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All combined 



TABLE M—amtd. 

Sale. 

Code Name of the industry. estobii^h- Own Owm Dadandai. Co-o^ra- Agent 
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;;otton 



Chemicals, including drags and pharmaceuticals 
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Chomicals, including drugs and pharmaceutical 
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Sale. 

Code Name of the industry. Category ♦No. of Ex-factory * 

No. No. establish- not selling Own Own Dadandar. Co-opera- Agent. 



All combined . . 453 1,555 200 1,356 



41A Bamboo and cane products 
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All combined . • 522 2,308 1,811 



Jod© Name of the industry. . Category ♦No. of Total Value of Total Total Value of 

No. No. establish- value of work done value of man-months work 

ments. sale for work done worked. done per 
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All combined . . 453 1,556 469 2,024 19 107 



Bamboo and cane products 
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AU combined .. 171 961 — 961 



AU combined . . 171 2,i,33 600 2,223 
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Total 

Name of the industry. Category ♦No. of value Value of Total value Total Value of 

No. establish- of sale work done of work man-months work done 
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All combined .. 171 961 . . 961 





[iode Name of the Indiuitry. Category •Number of Ex- t " ““ 

No. number. eetablieh- factorj^ O^^-n Own Dadnn- Co-^ Agent. 

mentfi. net whole retail. dar. operative. 
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*B2itimated number of industriee in the district. Weighted averages have been calculated on the basis of total figures. 



[)ode Name of the Industry. Category ♦Number of Total Value of Total Total Value 

I^o; number. establish- value of work value of man- work di 

ments. sale (Rs.) done for work done months per man 
Cols. 6-1-7 others. Cols. 6 -f- 12. worked. month. 

-^8-1-94-10. 
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TABLE 16A 

Quantity and value of finished products made during the year for sale per establishment by industries. 
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Woodware (including furniture manufacturing) Chair 
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All other industries 



TABLE ISA— con<<2. 
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TABLE 17 

Average coit ai of average value of production per eetabliehment by induelriec 

(Categories 1,2,3 and 4 are as defined in para. 1 -4 of the report.) 


194 



All combined . . 30 





Annual co3t per 
establishment for 

Name of the Industry. Category ♦Number of t -7^ Average Average Awap 

number. establish- Fuels Raw Repair total value of total 
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Annual cost per establisliment for 


IM 



Ohemioals including drugs and pi 



All combined 


199 



AUoombintfd 



200 



All combined .. 179 — 136 — 136 364 37-64 





TABLE VJ—contd. 

Annua! coat per establishment for. 

Name of the industry. Category •Number of r- — ^ — - 

No. oatabliahmentB. Rents and Labour. 
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AU combined 



47 Hosiay and othar knitted goode 
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All combined 
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47 Mosiery and other knitted goods. 
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279 76 1,028 40 1,536 2,373 64*73 



TABLE 17— eonfcZ. 

Annual cost per establishment for. 

Nazneoftheindustor. ‘ Benta and Lab-r- 

interests on < ; * 

capital assets. Hired. 


206 




6SK Apparel (cap maldng, hat making, turbans and 
dioe ]aoM)» 


arr 



All combined 



Name of the industries. Gate- ♦Num- Annual cost per establishmont Average Average 
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AU combined .. .. 472 73 206 — 278 1.010 . 27 -62 





GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 



Sigruxture of Superior Staff amd date. 
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AWENDIX B 

SMial OodB 

Ko. No. Name of the mdUstrieB. 

1 1 Wheat flour, aUa mills (wheat producto) . . ^ 

2 2 Rice milling. 

3 2A Rice products. 

4 3 Biscuit making (including bakeries and confectioneries). 

5 3A Sweets, ice-cream, batasa, chanabhaja, etc. 

6 4 Fruit and vegetable processing. 

7 5 Sugar manufacture. 

8 6 Distilleries and brewaries (including power alcohol manufacturing). 

9 7 Starch manufacture. 

10 8 Vegetable oils — oilseed crushing and extraction and processing. 

11 9 Paints tmd varnishes. 

12 10 Soap. 

13 11 Tanning. 

14 12 (^>ernent. 

15 13 Glass and glassware including bangles. 

16 14 Ceramics. 

17 14A Earthenwares. 

18 15 Plywood and its products. 

19 16 Paper, paper-board including straw board. 

20 16A Paper and card-board products. 

21 17 Matches. 

22 18 Cotton textiles — spinning and weaving. 

23 19 Woollen textiles. 

24 20 Jute textiles. 

25 21 Chemicals, including drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

26 22 Aluminium, copper and brass — process from ore smelting to manufactuze oC 

film.! products ready for use. 

27 28 Irotn and steel smelting (including blast furnace operations), rolling and 

rerolling. 

28 24 Bicycles. 

29 25 Sewing machines 

30 26 Gas plants. 

31 27 Electric lamps. 

28 Electrio fans. 


82 



212 

Xanoyo pf the induitries. 


Serial Code 

No. No. 

88 29 General engineering and eleotrioal engineering (excluding generation end 

transformation of electrical energy). 

84 29A Blacksmhh. 

86 29B Steel trunk. 

36 29C Steel wire products. 

37 29D Cutlery. 

38 29E Cycle parts. 

39 29F Locke. 

40 80 Footwear and leather manufactures. 

41 31 Rubber and rubber manufactures (including rubber substitutes), tyres and 

t}^ repairing. 

42 32 Enamelware. 

43 33 Hutno pipes and other cement and concrete products (including reinforced 

products). 

44 34 Asbestos and asbestos cement products. 

45 36 Bricks, tiles, lime and surkhi manufacturing. 

46 36 Lac. 

47 37 Turpentine and resin. 

48 38 Plastics (including manufacture of gramophone records). 

49 39 Petroleum refining. 

60 40 Saw milling. 

61 40A Wood chopping. 

52 41 Woodwares (including furniture manufacturing). 

63 41A Bamboo and cone products. 

64 42 Tea manufacturing. 

66 43 Tobacco products. 

66 43A Bidi products. 

67 44 Groundnut decorticating, cashew-nut processing and dal manufiicturing. 

68 46 Printing (including lithographing) and book-binding, embossing. 

69 46A Rubber stamps. 

60 46 Webbing, narrow fabrics, emboridery and lace manufSEMsturing, shawl rspairiDg. 

61 47 Hosiery and other knitted goods* 

62 48 Thread and thread-ball making. 

63 49 Textiles, dyeing, bleaching, finishing and processing (including meroerisiDg 

finishing, calendering, gluing, proofiing, etc.). 

64 60 Clothing and tailoring including beddings and gunny bags repairing. 

61 Cotton ginning and pressing. 


66 



Name of the induitriea. 


8«rlal Code 

No. No. 

06 62 Rope making. 

67 63 Silk misoellaneous. 

68 68A Silk rearing. 

69 63B Silk reeling. 

70 63C Silk weaving. 

71 63D Artificial Bilk. 

72 54 Jute pressing. 

73 65 Electricity generation and transformation. 

74 66 Automobiles and coach building including other vehicles. 

75 57 Ship building. 

76 58 Railway workshop. 

77 *60 Air craft assembling — repairs and servicing. 

78 61 Railway wagon manufacturing. 

79 62 Textile machinery and accessories (bobbins, shuttles, healds, reeds, pickers, etc. 

80 63 Unpsecified industries except those shown below. 

81 63A Gold and silverw'are, ornaments. 

82 63B Hay cutting. 

83 63(> Electroplating, uiinaplating and engraving. 

84 63T) W'atch repairing, jjen and spectacles repairing, 

86 63E Toy making (earthen toys, paper toys, wooden toys, tin and other metal toys 

and celluloid toys). 

86 63F Dairy, 

87 63G Laundry. 

88 6311 Photographs and paint ing including sign-board painting. 

89 631 Photo framing. 

90 63J Carts. 

91 63K Apparel (cap making, hat making, turbans and shoe laces). 

92 63L Button manufacturing. 

93 63M Conch products. 

94 63N Musical instniments. 

V 

95 630 Wax products. 

96 63P Mats. 

97 63Q Sports goods. 

96 63R Brush manufacture. 

99 63S Simple types of mathematical instruments, 

100 63T Coir and coir products. 

*69 is omitted, being ammunitions and explosives. 
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aOVERNMENT OF WEST BENO/. 



(1) Land and buSding .. I | I (1) Land and building 












(4) Stocks of raw materials (2) Machineries and tools 

(5) Stocks of finished goods 

(fi)‘ Stocks of semi'finished goods (3) Raw materials 








Number of months engaged last year. 



Total 















How. 








C(3) Amount paid for workdone through others (Rs.) 

SECTION D — Consumption of fuel and lubricating material last year. 
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SECTION E — Trade expenses during last year. 
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Whether any difficulty experienced on account of competition from Indian mill.made goods (IM) or from foreign goods (F) . . 












SECTION B(I ) — Details of machineries and tools. 
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Bricks, tile, lime €Uid surkhi manufacturing 
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41 Woodware (including furniture manufacturiog ) 
41A. Beunboo and cane products 
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Coir and coir products 
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